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to communicate with the Canadian river^, instead of with the river 
Pecos. 

Mr. Gregg has given many particulars of the road from Santa 
Fd to the city of Aguas Cahentes. One very remarkable point 
on the road he thus describes : — 

' After leaving El Paso our road branched off at an angle about two 
points to the westward of the Rio del Norte — the city of Chihuahua 
being situated nearly 100 miles to the west of it. At the distance of 
about 30 miles we reached Los Mt^danos (the Arenales), a stupendous 
ledge of sand-hills, across which the road passes for about six miles. 
As teams are never able to haul the loaded waggons over this region of 
loose sand, we engaged an atajo of mules at El Paso, upon which to 
convey our goods across. These Medanos consist of huge hillocks and 
ridges of pure sand, in many places [almost entirely] without a vestige 
of vegetation. Through the lowest gaps between the hills the road 
winds its way. What renders this portion of the route more unpleasant 
and fatiguing is the great scarcity of water. All that is to be found on 
the road, for the distance of more than 60 miles after leaving El Paso, 
consists of two fetid springs, or pools, whose water is only rendered 
tolerable by necessity.' 

At Lake Patos, a few miles beyond the Medanos, water is 
always to be found. When Mr. Falconer crossed the Arenales, 
the waggons accompanied the party ; but the six miles occupied 
nearly two days. 



I V. — The History of Oregon and California, and the other Terri- 
tories on the North- West Coast of North America, accompanied 
by a Geographical View and Map of those Countries, and a num- 
ber of documents as proofs and illustrations of the History. By 
Robert Greenhow, Librarian of the Department of State of the 
United States. Boston. 1844. Communicated by Thomas 
Falconer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

The political boundaries of countries are, no doubt, a material 
part of descriptive geography, but the subject discussed by Mr. 
Greenhow being at this time one of controversy between the 
British Government and the United States, it would compromise 
the scientific character of this Journal to engage in a discussion of 
its merits. It is sufficient to state that the boundary claimed by 
the United States depends chiefly on its purchase of Louisiana 
from France in 1803, and its treaty with Spain in 1819. This 
treaty of purchase, though it contains many very important ex- 
pressions affecting any judgment that can be made on the question 
at issue, is not printed in this work. In a grant, however, respect- 
ing Louisiana, made to M. Crozat by Louis XIV., this province 
is stated to be bounded on the west by New Mexico, and not by 
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the sea; and Mr. Greenhow admits (p. 283) that "we are forced 
to regard the boundaries indicated by nature^ namely, the high- 
lands separating the waters of the Mississippi from those flowing 
into the Pacific, or the Californian Gulf, as the true western 
boundaries of the Louisiana ceded to the United States by France 
in 1803." 

M. Duflot de Mofras, whose great work on California is in the 
course of publication by the French Government, has lately pub- 
lished at Paris an essay on the Oregon, containing the following 
remarkable passage : — 

' Dans une carte gravee en 1757 et annesee aux Meraoires des Com- 
missaires des Rois de France et d'Angleterre en Amerique, on pent 
constater que la Nouvelle France en Amerique s'etendait jusqu'a la 
mer Pacifique, et I'on y trouve a la cote ouest de TAratSrique, sous le 
46°, une grande riviere tracee dans une direction exactement conforme a 
celle du Rio Columbia. Cette particularite n'a d'ailleurs rien quedoive 
surprendre puisqu'a partir de 1711 jusqu'en 1754 les capitaines- 
gt5neraux de la Nouvelle France dirigerent de nombreuses exptSditions 
au couchant du Canada, et qu'apres trente annees d'incessantes ex- 
plorations, sous le gouvernement eclaire du Marquis de Beauhaniois, un 
oificier, M. de Verendrye, acquit une connaissance parfait du fleuve et 
de la mer de I'Ouest, qui n'etaient autres que I'Ocean Pacifique et la 
Colombie.* 

His conclusion is in favour of the English claim — " Nous ne 
pourrions nous empecher de reconnaitre cjue la raison et le droit 
sont cette fois de son cote." This is the opinion of a writer who 
certainly has not refrained on other occasions from writing too 
warmly against this country. Mr. Greenhow's work will, how- 
ever, be found a useful though not a perfect summary of the his- 
tory of the discovery of the western districts of North America. 



V. — Survey of the lathmus of Tehuantepec, executed in the years 
184'2 and 1843, with the intent of establishing a Communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, aiid under the superin- 
tendence of a Scientific Commission, appointed by the Projector, 
Don Jose de Garay. London. 1844. Communicated by 
Thomas P'alconer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

Don Jose de Garay addressed a memorial, dated February 25, 
1842, to General Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, asking 
permission to execute a canal through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
to unite the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. On March 
1, 1842, a decree was passed, granting to him the permission 
desired, with the right of collecting dues on the canal for 50 years, 
and for 60 years the exclusive privilege of transport by steam — 
the government to receive one-fourth of the clear'revenue after the 



